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change were brought about, he would soon realize
that there are no limits to solemn nonsense. Thus, I
remember once bringing out a book of strictly personal
essays, in which it was avowedly my intention to write
about myself, yet one newspaper chided me for being
egotistical and having so many Fs to the page. That
newspaper would complain that Sutcliffe used a bat
too much during his innings: "We should like Mr.
Sutcliffe better as a batsman if he did not make such
unnecessary use of the bat." He would also find him-
self confronted by a crazy difference of opinion. One
half the papers would tell him that he did not hit
hard enough, the other half that he hits too hard,
until at last, like the sensible fellow he is, he would
decide to laugh at the whole crew of them.

Meanwhile my own position would be so much more
exhilarating that it would be embarrassing. I should
wake up one morning and find the country placarded
with "Priestley Disappoints" or "Wonderful Essay by
Priestley." Now and then the evening papers would
come out with special editions: "Priestley's Essay
Begun. Latest Reports. Some Good Phrases." Re-
tired essayists, writing long reports every other day
or so, would analyse every paragraph, contrast this
week's essay with that of a fortnight ago, and com-
ment at length on every change of mood and style.
If anything went wrong with me, all the country would
be told about it, just as it was when Sutcliffe strained
a muscle a short time ago. I can see the placards and
headlines: "Priestley Out of Humour. Says in No